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l lu* UN touic tor ptvsorviDjj; iiHiM UcUioiial \x\\kv 
^in iii ity hiVs oIliMi Wcu ihr stib|Oi I ol Ihuli-d Nations ol 
llu* Nr\t IViculi* ( onliMiMUvs U\ IW.V ros|>ondiii^\ to 
ihi* Sonoltu v C.iMUMcU's t oiui'rn abofit woiKI disouloi, 
};roiip ol rmiiuMU statcsiiUMi cuul sihoKiis nuM in 
IUii}i;i'nstoi k, Svvit/iM'Kuul to discuss ways to stivn^\tlu*n 
lhi» United Nations' piM li>i luaiui* in tlu* .\\\\\ ol pi'iKi* 
and sLMiiity 

1 ho rna|or loiuiiision ol lhat conliMiMUi* w its that 
nuMubiM nations iuhhI to iisr ihi* IJnitiHl Nations in oidoi 
to slivn^thrn tt What thi-n will piM siuulc nations to usi* 
[he Uniti^d Nations^ 

knowing; that (j^tional KvkIiTs livqiicntlv niakr doii 
\sions based on pi^ai^ptions ol thcii coiintrv's intiMvsts, 
\|k* 1W4 contririuv locusod on national intnvsts in 
mxniri}; to tlu* United Nations I hroiif^h the use ol rase 
sliRlies, participants exaitiined the peilornuuue of the 
UN svsteiK and the consequences ot member nations 
Ignoring; their oblij^ation to resolve disputes peacetullv. 

^ l essons v^'oro drawn from the studr nt nctitnt confticfs: 
chielly, that the United Nations can be used more ellec- 
livel-y to prevent conllict than to rectily the daiuage done 
alter hostilities have broken out (althouj^h through 
peacH^eeping eltort'i, it can plav a role then too). Par- 
ticipants also identified .sonic procedures, which 
member nations should support because they c^re in 
their best interests, to strengthen the United Nations. 

Alter taking this realistic look at the United Nations, the 
participants reached the same conclusions as their covin- 
. terparts at previous conlerences: The United Nation?, is 
indispensable and otters the best chance to inaintain 
peace and security. Yet, the benelits ol using and 
strengthening the United Nations will be realized only 
to tlu* extent lhat nations develop lIuNwill to do so. 
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Peace and SecuHly: The United Nations and 
National interests 



I'or the nineloenlh time sii>co wo are cDtwening a 

United Natiotis of tl\e Next Decade Conference, bringing 
together a group of able, informed, and concerned dip- 
lomats, officials, and scholars from around the wi)rld to 
discuss on important topic ci)ncvrning the United Nations, 
Over the year§, selected topics have rar\ged widely: peace 
\*inl1 'sicvurity. dcv\^lopment, the environment, energy, 
irtiter space, and interdependence. All have concerned 



lis sjHM lali/rj .i^\(MU u*s 1 i*n i>l llu*sr UniUnI N»Uii>ns o( Ihr 
Nr\l I >i*i tuli' C DiUiMiMu I's h.u r w ilh sonu* Kui'l ot llu* 

roll- aiul Mu* piMloriu.uu\' ol Mu» IWulrtl Nahons in tlu* 

Om lopK this \ iMi IS a I i>nliiuicUion ol oni IW,^ Io[mi . " I ho 
I miUhI NiihoMs l\\Ko ami Srcunh I »isl \i\u's ronliT 
iMur vv.)s a losponsi' lo Si'rioli^r\ CiOiuM*\l |*n loi I\miv dv 
C'liiHIin s i hcillcngr lo llu* .^7lh UN (loniMal Asson>li|\' 
( l^>K2) iy his i .uuIkI rrporl on ihi* work ol Iho or^ani/alion 
In it \\r Siiul, "VVr aro piMilouslv nraj a now inhMnalional 
anairin ' Wo bolio\ oil hinv Iho Soorolarv-C ionorai's 
ohalloM^o lolk'Clod a bioailK sharod aiul iiuioasingh' 
y\ra\o lonooin thai inoinbor sialOs aro Mol lullv iilili/in^ 
iho Uniloil Nations lo inainlain intornalional poaoo and 
sooiiril\ F Ol as wo all know, iho Unilod Nations was in 
loiuioii; "lo sa\i* ^nooooilinj; gonoiations lioni iho 
si omgo ol war ' Moroovor, this liinolion is tho lirsl piii- 
poso slatinl m Artiolo 1 ol iho C hai lor; 

lo maintain intornalional poaoo and soourijv, «^nd to 
that ond: to l.^ko oHootixo oollootixo nuMSiiros lor tho 
pro\ont!on and roiuo\al ol throats to tho poaoo, aiuf 
lor tfio siipprossion ol acts ol aggrossion or olhor 
hroaohos ol potUo, and to bring about bv poaooliil 
moans, and in ooiilormity with tho piinoiplos ol justioo 
and intornalional law, adjuslmonl or sotllomont of in- 
tornalional Llisputos or situations whioh mi}.;ht load lo 
a bro.u h ol tho poaoo, 

Activity • 

Sinoo tho Soorotarv'-Clonorars 1W2 roport, attontion has 
boon gix'on to iMihanoing tho UN's capability to maintain 
intornalional poaoo and soouritv I ho Socurilv C ounoil it- 
solt has disoiissod in intormal oonsultations (a) tho role ot 
ibo C ounoil in tho provontion oi oonfliots, (b) {ho rolo ol tho 
C ounoil in promoting negotiations or iithor poaooful sot- 
tlomonl proooduros, (o) implomonlation of rosolutions of 
tho Counoil, (d) inoasuros ooiuorning tho Military Staff 
Ci>nimittoo, and (o) procedural changes to improve the 
functioning of the C ouncil. 

A nunUnM" of nongovernmental organizations in the United 
States and elsewhere have initiated research, study, and 
discussions concerning the topic in its broadest context. 
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Altl^^ui^^h (ho l\isK u'sponsilMlit\ irsls with llu' Stuuiil\ 
C oimuL loiisiiloKilion is lHMnj\ ^\i\vmi lo llu* loIrs ol lIu' 

slcili"s 

ihjM^;v's oi iinpiin vMUcnls Hun mc, lun\i*\iM, hxmIim^; c1 
bro.uliM jw jriMU'ss pI InUh (hr iu*i\l jiuI llu* op[HM (U!U(\ (o 
.iMiluiiui' r\ rlK\li\rnoss llu' ku\\v of roiuoni is 
ImockIimui^j; to iMUvnnpdss sonu". Inil not \ v\ oMon^\h. 
IvMiKils jiul j;in iM ninonljl oIIiimK oI nUMnl^M sfjfos, ,is 

Wi'll tis llUHIj;llllul I vU^siMMMs 

Unilod Nations of the Next DecadeV onfcrenco tv 
I jsi \iMr our cvmUoumuo uIvmUiIiv\I j lUiinlHM ol Win's 
iinpro\A* Iho li\ vmoas of iho SiH Ui il\ C ouiuil .uul (ho 
SoiiotcHA l.iMUMcil whon ilociliiij; with inloriKilioiKii- Jis 
pulos. throtiliMU'il luojclu'sol (ho po^uo, or cij;},';rossion 

1 or !uu\ , I w ill ompluisi/o Ivuir porsoihil ol^sorx M(ions 
lorniiij; ltis( mmi 's ilisi ussions; 

I. Mcikinj; j;rtM(or uso o\ (ho l'in(od Niidoiis \u (ho 
inain(on.HUV ol iM(or!ici(ioiuil pi\uc lUul sivuri(\ is iir- 
j.;on( and s(ioii};(ftuMun}; and iniprv)\ inj; UN priK^hiros 
is iinpor(an(. 

2 C hapdMs VI aiul Vll ol (ho C har(or, plus (ho aii(hori(ios 
j;ran(od (o (ho Socio(ar\'-C ioiuM'ai, pro\ ido workablo, ah 
hoi( slow and awkward, nuvhanisnis lor poacolul so(- 
(loinon( and tor dotiling wi(h (hroa(s io (ho poaoc, 
hroai hos ol pcavr, aiul at(s ol aggrossion. 

V 1 ho olloclivonoss o\ Iho Uni(cd Na(ions in Miain(aiiun}j; 

inlonui(ional poact' and socuri(\' dopoiuis on (ho will 

and achon ol inoinhor s(a(cs, 
•I. \Vi(hnu( a s(ron)^ rosurj;oi"4tv ol nalional dolornuna(ion 

(o uso (ho Uni(od Na(ions, i(s olforls (o niain(ain in(or- 

na(ional poaco and socuri(\' will romain haphazard and 

w ill tall tar shor( oi \[^ po(or\(ial. 

Strengthening the United Nations 

I horo IS no doarth ol idoas ot how (o slron};(hon aiul iin- 
pro\c (ho tapalMli(v ot (ho Uni(t>d Na(iiM^s (o iuain(ain in- 
lornalioiial poau** and soturi(\'. Mc^s( idoas conoorn (ho 
luncdoning ol (ho Socuri(y Council, i^(hors rolato (o (ho 
Sccro(arv-CiontMal, and a tow (o tho tlonoral Assombly, 
idoas ranj;o trom oasilv iinplonu*n(od procedural chan^os 
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A^;ioiMni-nt imi pri>i i\lu!\il [nmlilu .Knnis w illiin ri>n(i»\l 
ol IIk- U\' C h.irliT woulJ not be iIiIIk nil '\s iMi' nuMtilHM ^' 

CouiujI. diioiniiiioti U>ail |)uiiny\ oiii Jrliln^.iluMis. 
will Jisuiss spiu ilii nu\jsnn*s ^ 

I liu\ r\ ..liM , I \\ isli In liH us lui llu' ii*s pints iImIiIu*s i)| 
nuMiiln*!' s[j(i»s aiul Itu* briuMits lo (Iumii nl usiuj,; ,nul 
stirn^;llu'iii!i^; llu» pi\ujL' ami ^ iipi'ibilitK»s ol llu' 

I 'nili'il Wilions I Jo s*) in iho briii'l IIkU onl\" as ikUji>hs 
ri»io^;Mi/i» soil inliM'osts will [lu*\' uso luul ^(ioir^*tluMi I'N 
^ apalMlilirs aiul lIuMoln honor tin* si,)lrmn ^ i)ipniUnTiMits 
inhrii-nl in I N' MU'nilnMship. 

MtMiiber Stale Responsibility 

As \\ I' ttj;i c*i*tl al l^isl \ i*ai s tonli*iiMu\\ llu* Unilrti Naluuis 
talliM's in lis t»IMrls to niaii^tain inliM national" poai i* ami 
srt urit\ , f^riniai ilv Ix^aiisi* nations Jo not t onsistiMilK' pri 
lonn tluMi i\Nponsibili1ii*s as nuMiiluM sLUi^s l lu^uvwoiiM 
be iu> arnunl i onMii wn iKUions vwmi* tlu*\' ti) ri)nsis 

' IcnlK honor iKi* i oninnln.UMU ol Arlii It* 2 ol iho C hiU Icr: 

All MUMnbi*rs shall si'ttk* ihiMr inlorn.Uional iiis[nilos h\ 
piMti*liil moans in suoh a inaimor lluil inlOMialUMial IT 
l^oaio aiul sooiirit\ , and )uslui\ aro not oiHlan^oroJ 

All inoiuhors shall rolrain in Ihcit inlornalional lola 
lions Iroin the throat or uso ol loroo against Iho loriilo 
iial intogril\ or politiotil iiKlopoiulciKO ol anv slali*. or 
in irnv othor lUiHinor ina>nsislonl Willi tlio I'^^iirjiosos ol ■ 
llio Unitoil Nalii>ns. 

It nations iinoh otl in inlornational Lontro\ tMSv aro iiiiiihlo 
to ri'soli ihoir clilloronoos, lho\ aro ohli^atod bv Arliolo .V 
to "ri^lor it lo tho Soouritv C ouiHi|/' Woiv this obligation 
oiMisislontlv lollowod, thoro^ woiiliT iu> bvpass4nj; tho 
I'nitod Nations on poaco and socni;il\' issiio^j. Still, natii)iis 
in\ c)l\ od in oontroN orsv ha\ o loo otlon not bonorod tlioso 
ooniniilnionls. 1 hov ha\'o allowod.thoir dillcriMU'cs to blind 
*thoix1 from tho bonolits ot rosoK mg thoir dilloivruos with- 
out disturbing tho poaoo, 

Momborship in tho Unitod Nations also imposi's a rospon- 
sibilit\ on tho nations which aro not invoKod in ii ^^i^^V^ 

O • I) • • 
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international controversy. Were the members of the Se- 
curity Council to consistently discharge their Charter ' 
oblig'ations and authorities, there would be UN action on 
every international dispute referred to the Security Coun- 

Moreover, Article 2 of the Charter also provides: 

' . All Members shall give the United Nations every assis- 
tance in. any iiction it takes ^n accordance vvith the 
present Charter, and shall refrain frqm giving assis- 
tance to any state against which the United Nations is - 
taking preventive or enforcement action. 

If members not involved* in international controversy were 
to respect^this requirement. Security Council actions and 
recommendations, 'including sanctions, would be mor^f 
broadly supported. 

In the United Nations, the sovereign nations of the world 
have formed au institution to maintainlnternational peace, 
and security. The Charter is, in effect*? a mutual secunty 
contract. In the age of nuclear and other powerful and 
sophisticated weapgns, failure to discharge the t)bli^itions 
of this agreement leaves the world in a state of interna- 
tional anarchy. 

Because international conflict continues, it is evident that 
the failure of the.United Nations to eliminate the scourge of 
war results from the failure of members to live up tojheir 
responsibilities. How may nations be persuaded to take 
their UN obligations more seriously? 

National Interests 

Broader support for UN efforts to maintain international 
peace and security will. only develop as mernbers perceive 
it to be in their national interests, Perceptions of national 
interests naturally vary from country to country cMid within 
, a given nation from time to time. 

For our purposes, national interests and their relationships 
to ON peace and security activities are examined in two 
categories. One concerns crisis situations wherein disput-, 
ing nation^ have been unable to peacefully resolve^- their 
.'•controversies. The other concern*^ those many nations 
which are not involved in an international controversy but 
whose support is needed if UN rheasures are to be effec- 
tively implemented. 



CrisiS'Situatioiis 

Crisis situations occur when the efforts of nations involvetl 
in an jnternalionlil controversy fail to produce an accepta- 
ble solutioa_ At that time, if the decision makers of those 
nations are not. sincerely committed to the United Nations, 
they may be strongly tempted to follow the historic pattern 
of threatening'and, ff necessary, using armed force to re- 
solve the controversy. The vvorld's continiiing emphasis on 
military power does nothing to lessen this temptation. 

hi such situations, referring^the controversy to the'Security 
Council w^ould offer distinct benefits to the disputing par- 
ties. First, armed conflict with all. of its devastation and loss 
of life could be avoided. Second, there would not be the 
substantial drain on the^dome$tic ecoi>omies inherent in, 
fighting a war, These benefits would seem compelling to 
any reasonable national leader.'"Why, then, do nations on 
occasion disregard them and seek solution through the 
threat and use of armed force? Is it because they lack confi- 
dence that tKe Secjurity Council can and wjll deal with the 
controversy in an acceptable manner? Do they fear that UN 
intervention will result in a compromise of the disputing 
parties' positions, whereas with armed force they may win 
it all? Do they consider referring the dispute to the Security 
Council a sigrrbf weakness, a loss of sovereignty? Is the 
controversy so emotional in nature that nothing less than 
an all-out military effort is acceptable? Or is it^just a^ matter 
of traditioVi; they think first of military solutions to con- 
troversies?V / 

These, perhaps, are the most challenging questions we will 
deal with 'in our discussions. To help answ^er them, we 
have structured our agenda to include the examination of 
several case studies to see how the interests of nations 
either directly or indirectly involved have or have not been 
served. 

In (Trisis situations, decision maker^ of those countries in- 
volved will inevitably compare the risks of relying on tiie 
UN. process versus going it alone. Decisions to rely on the 
United Nations will be more likely if there is Confidence 
that the United Nations can and will deal effectively with 
the situation and that the probable outcome will be equita- 
ble. It is most important, therefore, to irnprove UN proce- 
dure$ and strengthen its capabiHty to deal effectively with 
crisis situations. It is also important to demonstrate that the 
-United Nations can and will handle the crisis situations 
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and Ihaf it enjoys IIk\ broad support of its nVenibers. In 
short, the United Nations needs to \vin a few. More is 
required thaVi just interjecting peacekeeping forces which 
. remain in placeMudefinitely^ while underlying dispu'tes go 
unresolved. 

• . ■ 't . / . ^ ■ . . . - 

Long-Range Benefits 

Broader use and support for UN peace and sectu'ity ac- 

• tivitivs will develop as all nations itHogni/e its potential 
bfvMiefits. There are majoi Iong-lein\ i cnefits to be derived 

• from lisiug and strength(Miii\g the UN ^ap>abilities to main- 
tain international peaco^Tnd security. Sucl^ a process is'^ 
vital to the gradual development of a polilichi order more 
compatible with the demands of an increasingly interde- 
pendot^l vvojid. . 

Certainly, few nations would cfeny the ultimate objective 
of achieving a world withoui war. So destructive^ire mod- 
ern weapons that war has become an unacceptable 
tragedy. The finaiKial drain of maintaining military forces 
for defense has becoj^ie an unbear'able .burden for nuxst 
-countries. 

Whole-hearted acceptance and yse of the UN process for 
dealing with the international peace and security would 
not only reduce tensions among nations, but' provide a 

■ means of peacefully dealing with controversies which the 
parties thereto are unable to resolve. 

^ - » ■ 

Growing confidence in UN peace and security operations 
would contribute to a climate in which arms and military 
e3tablishments^could be reduced and huge monetary and 

; human resources released to deal ^vith other pressing 
domestic and global problems. . . « 

'Toclay, n6 nation, including the two major nuclear powers, 
feels secure. The path to genuine seei^rity requires not only 
substantia! reduction in armed, forces, but also theatse of 
effective mechanijsms for peaceful settlement of interna- 
tional' controversies. Improved mecharrfsiiis are also 
needed for coping with threats to the peactt breaches of 
the peace, ancf acts of aggression. These are the very func- 
tions authorized by the Charter of the United Nations. The 
interests of every nation on the face of the earth will be 
enhanced by progress toward tVis end. ' ■ :^ 



.Helving satisHed ourselves that not only the broad global 
interest.^, but also the more narrow national interests are 
served by using the United Nations to preserve peace iind 
security- let us then examine from a fresh perspoctjve some 
.of the proposals^ to strengthen the United Nations. Which 
-proposals are most likely to enhance pacific .settlement of 
disputes? Which can best help the vvorld conimumty deal 
with threats to the peace and aggression? Let us measure 
these proposals against two standardsrone, the likely "ef- 
fectiveness of the propdSc>l and, the other, the probability 
that it will be perceived as an ncceptabfe step by those y 
national leaders who are open to givingihe United Nations ^ 
a new chance to succeed, \ " ' 

Conclusion 

The promintjnt historidn^'^arbara W. TuchmaiV, in her 
latest^booV, The March of Folly, defines folly as "perverse 
persistence in a policy demonstrably unworkable or coun- 
terproductive/' Does not.continued%-elie\nce on tfie threat 
and use of national military force for security and for the 
solution of complex controv^ersies adong nations conform 
to Tuchman's definition of folly?, IsolbLfglly^^o perversely 
"conceiitrate-^Ti^ trncilriOTlal^ ™ the 
urgency of responding to great technological and political 
change?^ ^ , ' 

It is high time to return to the rationale and motivations of" 
the founders of the. United Nations. In the closing days of 
World War II amid the wake of its massive, unprec^flented 
death and destruction, they fashioned a Charter, "to save 
succeeding generations from the scourge of war/' May we, 
at tH^ conference," find vvaysvto encoun^ge member states 
to-use and strengthen UN capability to maintain interna- 
tional peace and security and thereby les^mng the likeli- 
hood of continuing our present folly on a global scale. 



The n^pporictn'S prepared this rejXMl lollovvinj^' the conl'er- 
encc. Parlicipvinls neither reviewed nor approved Ihe 
report, (licrefore, it sl^ould not be assumed thai every 
pariicip.ani subscribes to all recommendations, obserwi- 
tions, and conchisions, ' 

Peace and Secutity: The United Nations and 
National Interests ^ 



, "We act as though we are living in a pre-UN world — only 
vvorse." That was one participY^nt's comuTent legarding th(^ 
failure of the UN system in the realm of peace and security. 
i^He, along with other participants, place the blame squarely 
^ on the shoulders of UN member nations. 

By accepting the UN Charter, members have pledged to 
peacefully resolve their differences and to work together to 
prevent wars. These obligations are routinely ignored, 
making for a pre-UN world. The situation is exacerbated 
by the fact tha't war in the modern era is even more terrible 
\ than before^the United Ner'tions w'as created. Weapons. are 
more destructive, ^ind the distinctions between military 
and nonmilitary targets and combiatants and noncombat- 
ants are blurred. Even the respect for neutrality has di- 
minished. . . 

The obstacles in the way of achieving a more effective 
peace and security system through the United Nations are 
many. However, the alternative to trying to surmount 
them is to permit the continued drift toward chaos, the 
only choice then is to . Use the United Nations and 
strengthen its ability to respond. So it was that participants 
met for the Stanley Foundation's 19th Conference on the 
United Nations of the Next Decade to see if they could 
Identify how national interests are served through the 
United Nations dnd thus make a contribution tovvard 
building a more peaceful and secure world. 

Challenge 

in the past two years, serious new efforts have been made 
to evalua'te UN ..perforrKance in' the field of peace and 



seciirily. These efforts have been promflcd pritrfcff-ily in 

response to the Socret.iry-Ceneral's assessments of the. 
\v6rld situation included /n his report to the 37lh General 
•Assembly (1982) and the 38th Gener?i] Assembly (1983). h< 

his 1982 report, he described the present situation as near 

"international anarchy-'^ 

Responding to the Secrelary-Generars challenge, the Se- 
curity GounciTbegan'a series of informal consultations to 
consider whys to improve its performa^ice. So far the only 
public docunVent tQ emerge from the consultations is a Sep- 
tember 'C%3 "Note by the President, of {he Security Coun- 
cil" describing Ihe range of subjects ujider consideration. 

CouMcil mi-mbeia present at this ,cc^iference said the con- 
sultations, which are. continuing, have been consliuctive 
and have established a framework for futher deliC^ralions. 
A new "spirit of collegialily" among Council members was 
reported. There apparently is Agreement that simple tink- 
.ering \Vith the rules of procedure will be insufficient to' 
mxike the Council more effective. While international crises 
have limited the. time available for Council consideration, it 
was reported that many suggestions have beeli put forth 
which will be further studied and refined/ 

The Stanley ln)undation's 18th United Nations of the Next 
Decade Conference (1983) was a nongovernme^ntal re- 
sponse to the Secretary-General's challenge. The United 
Nations* peace and security record was examined and rec- 
ommendations for strengthening performance were put 
foVward. The basic conclusion of that conference was that 
efforts to improve the United Nations depend upon the 
willingness of member nations to act. 

This 1984' conference built upon that conclusion and, 
knowing that nations act according to how they perceive 
their interests, included an examination of national in- 
terests in the United Nations. To gain insight into real 
world conflict situations, case studies were discussed. 

Case Studies 

The examination of specific cases was used in an attempt to 
learn how conflicts develop, how they naight be prevented, 
. or, alternatively, how they can best be stopped once they 
break out. Six actual conflicts were discussed, and par- 
ticipants focused on the actions of nations directly or in- 



directly involved and on the perlormanco of the United 
Nations. Each case is miique but, through the discus- 
sif)ns, common lessons oniorged. 

Lebanon ^ 

Bncki^round. Periodic conflict has occurred in Ihe geo- 
graphical territory now called .Lebanon practicajly .since the 
beginning of recorded history. In fact, many of the cur- 
rently warring factions within Lebanon liave di^^utes that 
date back centuries. For purposes of this discussion, how- 
^eyer, attention was focused on events beginning in 1978. 

Israel invaded southern Lebanon in 1978 claiming that the 
area was a baven for Palestine Libera^tion Organization 
(PLO) terrorises \yho were carrying out raids in Israel. The 
crisis was temporarily quelled when the United Nations 
hiterim Force in LebanoVi (UNlFIL), a peacekeeping force, 
was introduced aspart of an agreement vvhich provided for 
5^ie vvithdrawal of Israeli forces. Relative calm prevailed for 
the^next four years. ^ 

June 1982, IsraeJ^again invacled Lebapon. VVhile the 
event which triggered the, move was the alleged PLO as- 
sassination of an Israeli diplomat in London, it is generally 
acknowledged that Israel had been looking for a reason to 
once again.strike at. the threat they perceived from PLO 
terrorists. This time Israel did not stop,^in southern Leba- 
non. Hoping to drive.the PLO completely out of Lebanon, 
they pressed the invasion to Beirut. 

Attempts to put a UN force in Beirut to forestall a siege of 
"the city failed. Instead, a multinational force (MNF) com- 
posed of US, British, French, and Italian troops was put in 
place without a UN mandate. Israel eventually withdrew 
to southern Lebanon, and the MNIF, caught between war- 
ring internal factions, pulled out in early 1984^after the loss 
of hundreds of lives. ' ' \ . 

Participants noted that Israel attempted a unilateral mili- 
tary solution to its problem. So far this approach has cost 
600 liv^s. In addition, the war effort has superheated the 
Israeli economy causing a real internal threat. Although 
Israel succeeded in driving the PLO military forces out of 
Lebanon^ participants said that Palestinian demands for a" 
homeland and intense bitterness still remain. In fatt, Israel 
continues to be the target pf'terrorism. 



Participants noted that in addition to the loss of lives, the 
United States and the other members of the MNF lost cred- 
ibility and international stanmng vvhen they- vvere forced.to 
withdraw ignominiously. . ' 

LJ/V Pcrfontimicc. Fighting in Lebanon has been caused both 
by int^Mn^il struggle and external aggression. Participants 
agreed that .there is little the ijiternatiolial community can 
do about civil war, b'ut preventing or halting external ag- 
gression is something the United Nations must be able to 
do. , ' 

Participants agreed that in 1978 the United Nations went 
into southern Lebanon with an inadequate mandate. The 
agreement which .dispatched UNlFlL provided for Israeli 
withdrawal but did not account for heavily armed, local 
'militia which continued to roam the area. From the begin- 
ning, these troops presented problems'for UNIFIL. 

After the 1982 IsraeJi invasion began, but before Israel 
reached Beirut, participants believed there, was a critical 
moment at which time the United Nations might have in- 
terjected a peacekeeping: force to save the city. France 
made such a proposal in the SeAirity Council. The United 
States, acting at th^behest of Israel, vetoed it, As an alter- 
native it was then* uggested that a UN observer force be 
^put in place; that also failed to gain sufficient support. 
Thus member nations forced the United Nations to sit on 
the sidelines and watch a tragedy unfold. Most partici- 

Kants agreed that a UN peacekeeping force would have 
ad a far better chance for success than did the MNR 

Iran-Iraq 

Background. A border dispute centered on the Shatt al-Arab 
waterway has existed since the mid-nijieteenth centur)^ 
when the countries involved were Turkey and Persia. Over 
the years the dispute, eventually involving Iraq and ^p^n, 
was the focus of League of Nations and United Nations 
concern. Several agreements on the waterway were 
reached and then al?andoned. the latest was negotiated in 
1975.: ' . . y - ^ ■ \ ■ 

Iraq invaded Iran in September 1980 claiming that Iran had 
violated principles of the 1975 agreement. Iraq ^ijpparently 
hoped for a quick military Victory over the newly installed 
~TevoIuti6nary government of Iran. - 



After Iraq's army scored some e^rly viclories, the Iranian 
army regrouped aiid counterattacked. During nearly four 
years of fighting, tlie Iranians won back the territory origi- 
nally lost and then massed forces on the border posing the 
threat of an invasion of Iraq. As the conference met, a 
partial ceasefire — ^involving an agreement ^not' to bombard 
civilian targets — had recently, i^^en agreed, to as suggested 
by the UN Secretary-General, Iran and h'^q's armies were 
..still engaged, a«d the. threat of a massive hanian offensive 
loomed on the horizon. Thousands of lives have been lost, 
billiOiis of dollars spent on the war, the economies qf both 
countries have suffei;ed under the \^ir burden, and 
through attacks on oil taakers the war has threatened to 
widen into a regional conflict. 

• ■ -J . ' 
UN Pcifnniinficc, At the time of (he conference, the United 
Nations. had been ujiab|e to bring about a full ceasefire in 
spite of several Security Coimcil resolutions and the "^'good 
offices" mediation efforts of the Secretary-GeneVal. In fact, 
Iran refuses to acknowledge the authority of the Security 
Council on this matter, claiming that the Council is biased. 
Some participants /agreed with this appraisal, nqting that 
this matter first went before the Council in 1980 while Iran 
was the subject of international condemnation for holding 
American hostages. It was suggested by some that Iran, 
therefore, started off at ?i disadvantage which still hurts its 
standing with the Council today. 

Participants discussed the ophons available to the Security 
Council for enforcing its call for a ceasefire. No UN military 
action seems possible. The collective security measures en- 
visioned in the UN Charter have been unworkable for 
many years because of disagreement among the perma- 
nent members of the Council.' Rolitical and economic sanc- 
tions are possible, but, if was poted, the Council has never 
been very effective in implementing them. Nevertheless, 
some participants believed that sanctions are called for in 
this case and that the Council should at least look toward 
cutting off armaments and military supplies to both com- 
batants. 

Falkland/Mai vtnas Islands 

fJ/?c^^^ron«rf,,Sover<eignty'over the Falkland or Malvipas Is- 
lands has been a thorn in the side of a generally good 
British/Argentina relationship since the British took control 
of the islands in 1833. .Argentina believes it should rule the 
islands. because of their proxirriity and because it held them* 



■ when Argentina gained its independeiVc-e in^ 1810. T3rilain 
claims sovereignty because the island inhabitants are of 

' British ancestry and want to remam subjects of the United 
Kingdom, Negotiations, over many years have failed to re- 
solve tl)e controversy. • . . . * . 

The situation explqded in Ap^ril 1982 \vhen a n]iiVor inci- • 
i ^lent between inhabitants of South Georgia Isjand (part of 
\hc Falklands) and Argentine scrap iron workers set off a . 
■ ;.. powder keg of antagonism. Argentina invaded and . took . 
^control of the islands. • . 

■ ■ X . ■ ' 

' Immediately after the invasion, US Secretary of State Al- 

4' • exander Haig and ^len UN Secretary-General Javier Perez 
- de Cucllar attempted to mediate the-^ispute. Both Jailed 
• and by mid-june 1982, BritisMorces had regahied control 
of the islands. 

./ ' - During the conflict, 255 British and 777 Argentine soldiers 
died. More than a billion dollars of military equipment was 
lost", 'and relations between two previously friendly iiations 
were shattered. 

' • • ."^ . ^ ■ . 

; \ UN PcrfoQuaua^. Participants etgreed that the United Na- 
tions per%rmed as well as it could to prevent this war but 
narrowly Faileti b|^^;cause the disputing parties/found more 
" reasons to fight the war than to prevent it/ Since 1965, the 
■ ^'i^ UN General Assembly has pressed the two sides to _ 
negotiate a settlement of the disputed sovereignty. 

. The legal issue invoK^ed is whether Argentina's claim of 
"territorial integrity" should prevail over Britain's claim of 
"self determination" for the islands' inhabitants. Partici- 
pants agreed that the two concepts are not irreconcilable; 
"territorial integrity" can be achieved while still taking into 
account the interests of the inhabitants , through a 
negotiated settlement. Why then did the negotiations last- 
• ing 17 years f^il? 

■ The British, it was said, never gave the negotiations suffi- 
ciently serious attention because of domestic political fac- 
tors. Resolution of the Falklands matter was never high on 
the United Kingdom's foreign policy, agenda, allowing a 
small group of hardliner^ in the House of Commons to 

. regulariy muster a majority to urge an uncompromising ., 

• • position, of continued British sovereignty over the inlands. 



: After Argentina in\-adcd in ■19$2, it w^s agreed, the 
Secretaiy-Ccncral came very close \o mediating a solution 
that \voiild have. pi;evonted the British countoratlack. 

. Hovvo\'er, differences within the military triumvirate thcu 
nlling Argentina cai^Ked a stalemate, One participant 
thought that Secrotar)*^)f State Maig's attempt at shuttle 
diplomacy slowed UN intervention and got in the way of 

. preventing the impending conflict. Additionally, public 
sentimcijj, ill both countries for a clear victory had risen to a 
point vvhtM-e' national leaders would have found it difficult 
to sell a compromise to their populations. 

> 

Suez Canals 

Bnck^ivumi/ Shortly after taking control of Egypt in 1954, 
Carnal Abdel NaSser began to consolidate the Arab nations 
against Israel. When he could not.n;iake the arms deals 
with the West that he wanted, he moved toward the Soviet 
Union and stepped iip his attcVcks on the West, particularly 
the continuing British presence in the Sue2-Hi;;4)nal Zone. 
The1\'arming Egyptian-Soviet relationship caused' the Unit- 
ed States to withdraw its support for the Aswan Dam pro- 
^ ject, and in retaliatioi^ Nasser i-iationalized the Suez Canal. 
As a result," Britain and Erance joined Israel's attack on 
Egypt in October 1956. 

The United States refused to back the attack and called on 
the United Nations to intervene. Within days the United 
Nations Emergency Force (UNEF) was authorized by the 
General Assembly vvith a mandate to separate the warring 
parties and to supervise withdrawal of British, French, and 
Israeli troops. The invading forces complied,, and UNEF 
remained in Egypt until Nasser demanded they leave in 
May 1967 prior to the Six Day War. ■ ^ 

UN Pcrfonumice. This first UN peacekeeping force was con- 
sidered a major accompiishment and success by conference 
participants. One participant called (t "One of the UN's 
finest hours." It constituted a "ladder down which the 
^ritish goveri^pwtiLcotild climb" and thus diffused a major 
international crisis. The lack of tradition and precedent in 
this area made it easier to improvise within tHe framework 
of the UN Charter, and the result was General Assembly 
rather than Security Council authorization of the force and 
a prominent, innovative role for the Secretary-General. In 
fact, the Suez crisis fostered the UN approach to 
peacekeeping. 



li was poiiUed out that even during H^is period of cold, wlar 
hostilities the United States.and the Sqvief Unfon rdcog- 
ni/ed a confluence ol interests and, thi?refore, the Soviets 
acquiesced in the United Nations' actions. It vvas also 
acknowledged that the morally strong US position taken to 
preserve^ the" integrity of international lavy, the Secretary- 
General's ,style and confidence in majority support, and 
the fact that the target countries of the UN actiqn viewed 
the United Nations with respect were major contributing 
factors. Participants agreed that such a combination of cii- 
cumstances is unlikely to recur, but the incident vvas cited 
as an innovative interpretation of thc^ United Nations' 
Chapter in\halting aggression. 

Chad 

BnckgnvDul, Chod has been torn by internal conflict since 
gaining its independence from France in 1960, Its brief his- 
tory has been inarked by several ab^empted coups and 
changing liaisons. 1 he two current antagonists, Hissein 
Habre and Goukoimi Oueddei, have been in conflict since 
early 1980 when their coalition government disintegrated. 
Remaining French troops were withdrawn in midyear 19o0 
leaving a void quickly filled by Libyan forces favoring 
Oueddei. Habre was driven from the couritrv in December 

:i980. ' ■ ■• ' V , . 

Following complaints by the Orgaiiij^ation of African. Unity 
(OAU) regarding Oueddei's' relationship with Libya, 
Oueddei ordered the Libyan troops to withdraw. The OAU 
the^v^began to organize a peacekeeping force ,to supplant 
the Libyans, but the force was unable to prevent Habre's 
forces from overthrowing Oueddei in June 1982a^: 

In mid-1983, Oueddei/ with the help of Libya, mounted a 
counterattack. The French then supplied aid to Habre, the 
Libyans countered with bombing raids and troops, the 
French in turn committed troops to the region, 

UN Performance/ The OAU first appealed to the Security 
Council for financial assistance to support .their pea,ce-. 
keeping forcc^^in July 1980. The response was delayed until 
March 1982 v^en the request was denied; Given the f<ict 
that many UN members philosophically support an active 
role for regional organizations, the conference participants, 
some of whom had been involved at the time, searched for 
reasons why the Security Council's response was too late 
and too weak. 



Tlovvever, no overriding reasons could be identified. Ap- 
parently, the request was received during a heavy work- 
load period (including a contentious election of a 
secretary-general) and while there was a lull in the fighting 
Within Chad, thereby diminishing the perceived serious- 
ness of the situation. ( 

It was noted that this case illustrates the difficulties as well 
as the potential of the relationship between regional or- 
ganizations and the United Nations. Although many par- 
ticipant^ felt that the Security Council should have sup- 
ported this peacekeeping force and shguld in the future 
support similar peacekeeping effort^ otf^ers questioned 
this view. They suggested that it coula be more efficient for 
the United Nations to specialize in peacekeeping, perhaps 
using regional forces, while the regional organizations 
handle peacemaking. 

Cyprus 

Backgroiifid. The rivalry between Greek and Turkish Cyp- 
riots has been marked by violence for many'^years^ The 
conflict was first brought to the United Nations in 1954, but 
the General Assembly did not pass a resolution calling for 
a just and peaceful settlement by negotiation until 1957. 

In I960 the island gained its independence from Britain. 
Three years later fighting broke out and again the conflict 
was taken to the United Nations, this time to the Security 
Council. The . UN* Feace^keeping Force in Cyprus 
(UNFICYP) was dispatched to Cyprus along with two spe- 
cial representatives of the Secretary-General who tried un- 
successfully to reach a compromise betwpert the factions. 

Turkey invaded Cyprus in late 1974 and established the 
Turkish Federated State of typrus which in early 1984 
evolved into the Iturkish Republic of Northern Cyprus. 
UNFICYP patrols the 100-mile buffer zone between the 
"two ^communities while UN-sponsored talks continue to 
search for a. Way to end , the partition of the island or to 
resolve permanenlfy the Gre^k-Turkish conflict. 

UN Per/brmr7;ice. Participants viewed ttje United Nations' 
pe^fcekeepine role in Cyprus as highly successful.in spite of 
the 1974 setback; UNFICYP was dispatched in a timely 
Tashion and, over the years, has prevented the loss.of lite 
which likely would have oqlrurr^d without its presence. 



Cyprus was also cited as a good example of simultaneous 
peacekeeping (separating the parties) and peacemaking 
(resolving the underlying problem) efforts! However, de- 
spair was expressed ovCr the inability to reach a long-term 
resolution of the problem. This situation was viewed as 
representative of the United Nations' chi'onlc Hifficulty in 
peacemaking. 

Considerable discussion focused on the question of 
whether peacekeeping might lie, (M' could become, the 
enemy of peacemaking l^y tranquilizing the .situation and 
thereby relieving the pressure to find'a solution. Although 
acknowledging the truth in this view, most participants 
concluded that peacekeeping isessenticil even if sometimes 
detrimental to peacemaking because the alternatives are so 
much worse. "Solutions worked out by force are not real 
solutions, so we are better off with the current uneasy 
situation" in the words of one. 

One participant, noting the presence of economic as well 
as political problems in Cyprus, suggested that through 
working together on their common economic problems the 
parties might progress on political issues^as well. 



Lessons ^ 

The discussion/of the six cases yielded several general les- 
sons, some of Which provide justification for specific mea- 
sures set forth later in this report. Others lend perspective 
to the performance of the international c?ommunity. Each 
of these lessons wiis clearly supported in one or more of 
the case studieg. - . 

1, The United Nations needs to strengthen its capability 
to prevent potential conflicts from breaking out. It is 

much moif difficult to stop fighting already under way 
than to take measures before the battles begin. • 

• One of the problems Encountered is submitting a poten- 
- tial threat to peace to tfie Security Council. Disputing 
parties are slow to recognize the tieed for third party 
help, and those nations not directly involved in the dis- 
pute are reluctant to bring the matter formally to the 
Council for fear of negative repercussions. The result is 
: that even when events are^xiearly headed toward con- . 
:\flict) thje Wni ted Nations 'i^^ ' , . . . 



Such wa3^the case in Lebanon, participants observed. 
Several months before the June 1982 Israeli invasion 
"everyone" icnew that tensions were building to tjje 
poiiit where an attack was inevitable. Yet no action was 
taken and not a word w^is spoken at the Security Coun- 
cil until after the inv^ision began. Likevsase, it A\^as ar- 
gued that niQSt Security Council members were aware 
of impending hostilities between Iraq and Iran before 
they broke out but were unable to get' the matter before 
the Council. ^ 

Sometimes, early action byJhe United Nations |s de- 
layed by ign^ance of developments. The Falkland/ 
Malvinas Islands incident took the whole world,.includ- 
ing the United Nations, by surprise. While it had long 
been known that a dispute over sovereignty existed/ 
few people were aware tnat tensions were rapidly build- 
ing after the obscure incident on South Georgia Island. 

To alleviate these'^problems and facilitate the United Na- 
tions' ability to prevent conflicts, initiatives in three 
areas were suggested: 

a. Methods f^ iputinely monitoring world develop- 
ments eind informally calling attention to them at the 
United Nations need to be developed, 

b. The Secretary-General should be encouraged to take 
a vigorous role in seeking more information about 
potential trouble spots and informally calling disturb- 
ing trends to the attention of the Security Council/ A 

'method short of the formal and more politically dif- 
ficult step of placing items on the Security Council 
agenda via Article 99 needs tqbe developed, V 

c. The Secretary-General should be en<;ouraged to in- 
terpret his Security Council mandate liberally and 
to take creative approaches in exercising his "good 
office" mediation/conciliation function. Participants 

\ noted several examples of positive results from such 
initiatives: In Cypniis, secretaries-general have ag- 
gressively pursued peacemaking alongside peace- 
keeping efforts. Failure to achieve a comprehensive 
settlement is not because of lack of effort or innova- 
tion. In the Falkland/Malvinas Islands case, the 
Secretary-Generi^was very active in suggesting soliV 
tions and n6arly^a|X:omplished an agreement. 



/ 

In the Iran-Iraq war a liberal interpretation of his 
- mandate enabled the Secretary-General to achieve a 
partial ceasefire, thereby at least limiting bombard- 
. ment of purely civilian targets. 

2. Peacekeeping operations can be effective. When hos- 
tilities break out, it is sometimes possible to effectively 
interject peacekeeping forces to separate disputing ar- 
mies. Two of the most effective peacekeeping opera- 
tions were in the Suez and Cyprus. 

3. Peacekeeping forces need a clear mandate if they are to 
succeed. The pitfalls of a weak niandate were evident in 
Lebanon where UNIFFL was plagued from the outset by 
the openttions of local militia which caused continuing 
instability in southern Lebanon. Some participants cited 
Chad as another example where the mandate of the 
OAU peacekeeping force was weak. By contrast, Cy- 
prus was cited as an example of a peacekeeping force 
being deployed with a mission and area of authority 
understood and respected from the outset by all parties. 

4. It is necessary to distin^ttish between internal sources 
of conflict and external intexferen^e or aggression. 

This, participants acknowledged/ is often very difficult 
but should not be impossible. The United Nations has 
no authority to become involved in internal disputes 
such as the one in Lebanon. However, it needs to be 
able to act against complications brought abotit by the 
introduction of outside forces. The pitfalls of not doing 
so Were evident in Chad where an internal struggle 
opened tht country to intervention by Libya and 
France. . / 

5. Successful UN intervention requires the support and 
cooperation of the. disputing parties. Without thia. 
support there is little the United Nations can do. For 
example, in Lebanon, Israel was determined to seek 
a unilateral military solution to a perceived thrfeat. 
UNIFIL was powerless to stop it When the effort was 
.made to put a nevy UN peacekeeping force around 
Beirut, Israel persuaded the United States to veto it. 
Further evidence exists in Cyprus where the presence 

^ of UN peacekeeping forces has, acted as a deterrent. 
However, on several occasions tensions have risen so. 
high that the two sides wanted to fight; peacekeeping 
forces cannot stop determined combatants. 



A CO to! I a ry to this lesson is that, even when the 
United Nations perfoims as it should, it sometimes 
fails. The best example of this was the Falkland/ 
Malvinas Islands. In 1965 and repeatedly thereafter, the 
General Assembly properly called on Argentina and 
NBritain to negotiate a settlement, When Argentina 
seized the islands, the Security Council called on the 
parties to resolve their differences peacefully and au- 
thorized the Secretary-General to mediate, The ■ 
Secretary-Genera! pursued his mandate vigorously. All . 
was to no avail. The United Nations ope.rat^ed as au- 
thorized by the Charter, but tlie disputaiits ignored 
iheir Charter obligation to res(>\'e their* differences 
peacefully. 

6. Some disputes cannot be resolved. Everyone believes 
that peacekeeping operations are by themselves insuffi- 
cient and must be accompanied by efforts to resolve 

' underlying disputes. However, in some instances dif- 
ferences are so deeply ingrained that no amount of 
peacemaking w'tW work. The only hope is to stand .be- 
tween the disputing parties. 

Cyprus was mentioned as such a situation. It is an in- 
dependent nation created during the post-World War W 
decolonization period. Neither the Greek nor the Tur- 

■ kish Cypriots wanted an independent state, it was 
argued, and now they, are hopelessly cast together al- 
though they have a deep hatred, tor each other, Partici- 
'pants agreed that only a greH^t deal of time could yield a 

, solution. Others cite h;an and Iraq as an ^example. In. 
spite of neady universal' desire to end this war, the local 
differences are so strong that international pressure is 
ignored. 

7. Human factors have to be taken into account. Some- 
. , times/the right thing is not done for reasons that have 
^nothing to do with improper motives. Regardmg Chad, 

■ for example, the. Security Council gave inadequate 
attention to the OAU's request for financial assistante 

■ because it was. operating with a heavy load of higher 
priority item's, according to one. participant. 

■ ' In another matter, a participant expressed the belief that 

the Security Council handling of the Iran-Iraq war has 
• been affected by the quality of diplomacy practiced at 
the United Nations. This participant said Iran was at a 



serious ciisadv;antage vvlicn, in 1980, it had a pew gov~ 
cmment With incxperiencetl diplomats and fevy friends 
. on the CounciLvvhich was considering the outbreak of 
the war. 

Anotl^M' .human limitation i^ judgment. Britain mis- 
judged the seriousness which Argentina accorded to the 
falklanWMalvinas Islands dispute. Nations almost al- 
ways, iNvas said, misjudged the outcome of a war. 
Israel did not expect to suffer lo!ig-lerm consequences* 
for its 1982 attack on Lebanon; haq thought it would 
score a quick military victory; Argentina did not expect 
Britain to send a major force to retake the Falklands. 

National Interests 

A frank and pragmatic examination of how countries per- 
ceive their national interests and vvays in'which these in- 
terests are best served revealed a variety of reasons why 
difjputes are not taken to the United Nations. The same 
discussion resulted in a consensus on the benefits of bring- 
ing disputes to the attention of the United Natio^ns. 

The following reasons were mentioned for not bringing 
disputes to the United Nations: 

— Nati/)n5 fear the loss of Vontrol over the resolution of the 
problem. National sovereignty is .still an overriding 
val^ie and most government's are unwilling to surrender 
any^:H>rtion of their independent power. Bilateral dip- 
lomacy's a 2,0(X) year old habit which is excruciatingly 
difficult to break. 

— Noncrisis situations do not seem to warrant UN atten- 
tion. Although' acknowledging that disputes are best 
addressed in the early stages, participants noted that 
small problems raVely command -attention until they be- 
come crises. ^ . ^ 

— The Security Gouacil hncj General Assembly are politi- 
cal bodies and, theref(Sre, inevitably introduce extrane- 
ous matters Into the discussion— a factor which can 
complicate or exacerbate, rather than resolve, a prob- 

^ lem. This political aspect ojf the organization also" 
guarantees the eventual development of a majority po- 
sition which generally favors one. side in the dispute 
over the other. , " < 
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— The "tattlctalc" complex is very strong. No country 
wants to bring someone else's problems to the United 
Nations for fear of the situation being reversed al a later . 
time. The need to preserve relationships with other 
countries al^o argues against bringing disputes to the 
United SrtTtTons, notwithstanding the potential long- 
term benefits. 

— Some nations perceive the outcoine of the UN debate to 
lie predetermined, regardless of the merits of the case. 
Western countries view nonaligned bloc voting in this 
way. 

-~ Some nations know they are in violation of international ^ 
law or international norms anil, therefore, there is no 
case in their favor. 

Participants agreed that thiere are a number of cpmpelling 
and pragmatic reasons folbringing disputes to the United 
Nations. In spite of the negative aspects acknowledged in 
the previous list, a variety of benefits can be realized as a 
result of UN involvement: > — ^ 

— There are overwheJming and obvious advantagesjin 
avoiding war in terms of lives saved and resources 
expended. 

Mediation and conciliation are realistic possibilities 

within the UN structure. ^ - ' 

— The United Nations can help governments identify their 
long-term national interests by expanding the debate 
and the potential solutions beyond the short-term polit- 
ical objectives which invariably dominate an individual 

Povernment's outlook. ^» 
or nations which are Jiot parties to the dispute, Se-. 
curity Council action cm reduce the need for them to 
take sides in the dispute. 
----^ Actions suggested by a third party/ such as the 
United Nations, can often relieve a national government 
from having to accept blame for decisions that may be 
unpopular in the domesticjpolitical context. 

— UN action can serve as a safety valve and a face-saving- 
device. It is one of the few alternatives to military force; 
participants clearly agreed that military solutions yield 
diminishing returns. 

— Recourse 'to the United Nations is a way for nations, 
especially small ones, to apply pressure oh a larger ad- 
versary and thus help alleviate the imbalance. 

^ - Peacekeeping and observer forces can separate the par- 
ties to the'' conflict and have proVen effective in certain 
past situations. 



there are benefits of having agreements on the interna- 

^Hona! public record in terms of pressing compliance. 

• • \ • . •■ 

Measures to Strengthen tlie United Nations 

Having analyzed the developnient of several conflict situa- 
tions through case studies and having candidly weighed 
the national interests involved in allowing the United Na- 
tions to handle peace-threatening sitimtions, the partici- 
pants considered measures to strengthen UN performance. 

Conflict Prevention 

A major lesson learned during the case study process was 
that the United Nations can be most effective in preventing 
conflicts before they begin; improving UN performance in 
this area is most likely to have positive results. Some par- 
ticipants said there is newly expressed recognition on the 
part of n^ember nations from all power blocs that a 
strengthened conflict prevention mechanism is necessary. 
The dialogue begunby the Secretary-Generars reports and ^ 
continued by the Security Council consultation has had 
much to do with this. Since the grea^st promise lies in this 
area, participants devoted much of their time to develop- 
ing rather specific proposals. , ^ 

. I . There was consensus that the Security Council might be 
able to take more preventive and timely action if the 
members did not feel so inhibited about raising and 
discussing developments that affect international peace 
-. and security. \n order to facilitate this process, partici- 
pants agreed that the Council should explore the possi- 
bility of holding regular, informal review sessions to 
share information and exchange ideas among members 
of the Council and the Secretary-General on any de- 
velopments of general concern to the Council, it was 
suggested that the meetings be held, at least once a 
month. It wa$ agreed that details of how these meetings 
might be structured should be worked out by the Coun- 
cil and the Secretary-General. 

• However, most participants believed that the meetings 
; would have a far better chance of success if they were 
limited to exchanges on items not formally on the 
. Councirs agenda. At least some participant^ thought 
the meetings might also be used to consider whether 
changes in ongoing conflicts alreacly before th^ Council 



held developed to a point where new initiatives mii'ht 
succeed. 

Ptirticipants saw a number of benefits to be gained frorn 
the meetings, Besides being a de\'ice for informally 
calling a threat to peace to the attention of the Council, 
the meetings could encourage better flow of information 
to. and from the Secretary-General. Furthermore/ just 
the knowledge that the United Nations has discussed, 
even informally/ the development of conditions which 
might produce hostilities could delay or preempt on act 
of aggression. ' 

2. Participants agreed that Security Council members 
should meet informally with the Secretary-General/in- 
dividually or jointly, on a regular basis (perhaps 
.monthly) to share information and exchange ideas con- 
cerning current or potential threats to international 

•. peace and security. Though similar to the preceding 
recommendation, participants noted that individual or 
small group sessions with the Secretary-General might 
produce even more candor. Another benefit would be 
that preparation for such meetings would require mem- 
bers to look at the items on their foreign policy agendas 
in a UN context. ' . 9,. ^ ^ ,■■ - 

3. 'There Was consensus that the Secretary-General needs 
more authoritative information on peace-threatening 
developments. Participants urged the Secretary- 
General to evaluate how senior staff might best be' 

' organized— perhaps in the form of a policy-planning 
council— to facilitate and coordinate reporting on de- 
velopments around the world. He vva.s also encouraged 
to consider Wider and iliore frequent use of "wise men" 
and regional experts and to appoint aides at the scene of 
a dispute asnd hoc representatives when information is 

.needed. 

These information-gathering and analyzing measures 
are meant to.supplement, not replace, information pre- 
sented by member states. Also, participants agreed that's 
any staff reallocation should be done with existing per- 
sonnel to avoid creating another laS?<&r%f bureaucracy. 

4. Participants 'agreed that the Security Council should 
consider involving parties to a dispute in inforrtial, pri- .. 
vate consultations. Once the Council has a matter on its > 



; agenda, informal consultations have been used to dis- 
cuss off-the-record ideas for handling the situation. In- 
volving disputants in these meetings has never been » 
done but might prove to be a logical next step. 

5. Participants decried the tendency for prolonged debates 
in formal Security Council sessions. They urged the 
Council to greatly limit presentations by parties not in- 
volved in the tontroversy so as to avoid the Council's 
drift toward becoming a mini-General Assembly. Par- 
ticipants thoi|ght the Council should decide whether 
this could best be ejccompiished tlvough rule-making or 
by increasing' the authority of the Council president. 

6. Consideration should be given to limiting the 
Secretary-General to one term of office. At the same 
time, extenciing the length of the term might be consi- 
dered. This could remove some political pressure froii^ 
the officeholder. .It was noted that Secretary-General 
Javier Perez de Cuellar's announcement early in liis 
term that he would not seek reelection freed him to be 
candid in his appraisal of the world situation. 

f ■ . ' ■ ■ 

7 Legal issues between disputants should be forwarded to 
the International Court of Justice .(IQ)- A suggestion 
was put .forth that when the parties will not go to the 
Court, the Council might request an advisory opmion 
on the case on its own initiative. Some other pc-frtici- 
pants, However, thought this would be a mistake. 
/ ■ ' ■ . ' ■ 

Halting A'ggression 

While preventing conflict is the more likely route to success 
for the United Nations^md the. obviously desired goal 
. conflicts will inevitably occur. When they do, the UnHed 
Nations must use all practical means available to try to stop 
the fighting. 

1 . Since peacekeeping is a potentially effective method for 
separating combatants, participants reaffirmed the need 
for clear mandates on, and close Secretariat supervision 

. of, peacekeeping operations. 

2. The Security Council should be certain to word its 
resolutions in unambiguous terms, If the subject of a 
resolution is, for example, a ceasefire between two 

. warring parties, the Council should make clear whether 



it is rccoftttuaulhig a ceasefire ov onlcrin^^ one. It was ar- 
gued that Council Tiesolutions are usually not so clear 
and, therefore, have less force. 

3. The Security Council needs to strengthen implementa- 
tion of its. resolutions. The following formula was of- 
fered: When the Council has "recommended" action in 
a resolution (by far the most frequent wording), the best 
w^y to encourage compliance is through bilateral pres- 
sure; when the resolution contains an "order/' the 
Council should eniploy a graduated application of pres- 
sure beginning with threats to take unspecified "further 
steps imdoj Chapter Vll" and building toward the ap- 
plication of sanctions. Participants acknowledge that 
there are very few cases in which sanctions can be effec- 
tively applied. 

Other , 

1- Member states should plan to restate publicly their 
commitment to the United Nations on the occasion of its 
40th anniversary in 1985. 

2. Reaffirming the view of previous conferences, partici- 
pants agreed that the Secretary-General should be freed 
from some of his ceremonial duties. The idea was put 
forward that the post of General Assembly president be 
made a year-round job allowing the president to as- 
sume some of the ceremonial responsibilities. 



40th Aiifliyersary 

^ Participant^ called attention to the special opportunity that 

the 40th an^iiversary of the United Nations provides to ; 
> further evaluate and strengthen the organization. / " 

A number of studies, assessments, and considerable public 'V:^ 
^; information works are being structured around the 1985 . : 

Vy^ observance of the 40th .anniversary of the founding of the ^ ^ 

United Nations and pointed at the 1986 UN-designated . 
^ ; Year of Peace. This activity will take many jforms around 2 

:■ the world and will involve a wide variety of non- 

gov^rnraental, academic, professional, and governrnental 

organizatiorisand institutions. In some countries these ob- '7 
v^:. / servances. will coincide with a significant national date : 
|y ^ . such as Austria's t^nth anniversary as a participant in UN . 
'f^-- •'■ ;• :::.pe^cekeeping forces. In other cases renewed interest in the . Y1 

. ■ ■ ; " ■' 
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United Nations' peacekeeping and peacemaking capa- 
bilities springs not from a wish to make a particular date 
but from widespread concern created by several reconl 
outbret'iks of - extremely bloody and highly preventable" 
wars. , , 

Discussion moved from an accounting of already planned 
activities to a look at what else might be done to make the 
United Nations' 40th anniversary more than just a com- 
memorative event. It was acknowledged that the reexami- 
nation of the United Nations and especially its peace and 
security record could well result in a more negative than 
positive 40th anniversary. Although this group of experi- 
enced UN experts and supporters wilk work toward a 
favorable and optimistic tone, they agreed that a balanced 
assessment of the organization's accomplishments, 
shortcomings, and potential -would be most constructive.' 
This approach is viewed 'as the best avenue both to 
strengthen the United Nations and to generate public 
credibility, especially in the United States. 

There was a great deal of interest in using the occasion of 
the Unite^l Nations' 40th cinniversary to draw the public's 
attention to the organization. Recommendations around, 
which consensus formed included: . ' 

— Creating national commissions- of prominent figures 
such as former secretaries of state (foreign ministers) 
and national security ad viser|^o. raise the visibility of 
debate on alternatives to'national military force. ^ 

— Placing public information emphasis on use of TV, 
radio, and newspapers rather than obscure pamphlets 
'which no one , will read- . * . : 

.— Ensuring that informed and constructive sources of in- 
formation are readily available to all major ne\ys outlets 
as they begin researching background for 40th anniver- 
.s'ary articles'!^nterested organizations should be pre- 
pared with ideas for future UfvJ direction so that UN 
critics do not dominate the news. 

Participants also agreed that in the' spirit of making the 
40th aniuversary more than a celebration, the procedures 
.' of the General Assembly should be reviewed with an eye 
: toward strengthening the organiz^ton and imfJroving its 
• /effectiveness. - 



Conclusion 

llu* IJiutinl NmIioms w as* louiuloJ on ,\ noli* ol idi\ilisin 
wilh A gtul oi iUliUning ,\ drcMu Iho oluuintHu)!i ol \\\n. 
\ Uv \\\\\ vvoiiil. Iunvi*\ i»r, hi)s a \\Ab\[ ol j^iMlmj; in [\\v \\\\\ 
ol diiMius, llu* w ars i)| llu* pjsl l()iii diwulos ,i!v prool (>l 
lhal Is iho UiuUhI NalioDs [Ucw m\ orgiini/alu>n Nviih m\ 
nnalliunabic goal. doiMiuxl lo iirclm aiuN* in iUv \\\\\ world ' 

In a sense, lhal is llu* i|ncsiii)n ihis <.onloiviuv adJrrsseil 
Ihrongh lase slndies, conforccs lookoJ al Jillaull world 
siUialions I1h*v caiululh' wc*ij;lu*Li llu* stivnglhs aiul 
vvoaknrsscs ol llu* L'nilcd Nalions i\iu1 loalisticath' as 
sossi\1 national inU*rcsls as llu*\' ivlnlo lo llu* work! boil\'. 

llu*\ coiuliiJi*d lhal llu* Unik*d Nalions is luoio^hai) a 
divain Vww \n llu* pv.Kc and sociirilv tiold il lu.vkcs a 
vaUiabk* cunlribiilion. a Lonlribiilion ibal bL*fu*lils all its 
inoinbcr slaU*s. Il (()///(/ do luiuli luoiv. bul ils pcrlonucuuv 
is hainpcivd by a Kuk ot siipporl IroiM llu* same nu*nUH*is 
who stand lo eain so nuuh. l\irliLipanls auu'hidt*d thaf 
whal is iu*i*dod is a change ol bclun ior. Mi*inK*r nations 
nuisl reci^nniit thonvsclvos lo usin^ tlu* iMgani/alion and 
thon work toward stM^o achit*vabk* lirsl sli*ps to slrt*ngllu*n 
the organization.. Strengthening tlu* ^.Jnited Nations is in 
evorvone's interest. 



Those observcitionS'^^vvere prepared by the chairman, 
Maxwell Stanley, following tbe conference, fh^y icflect 
"discussion, not orily at this "conference, but also at prior 
- . Stanley F9uiuiation conferences. ■■ 
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Responsibility . ' ^ 

.jBuilding on the discussions at the 1983 Conference onthe 
United Nations of the Next Decade, our 1984 participants 

V explored why nations hesitate to make greater use/of the 
United Nations to maintain international peace ^nd se- 

. Curity. They docaimented the benefits that all nations— 
those at peace \yith their neighbors as well as those in- 
volved in con-troversy — would derive from using and . 
strengthening UN Ccipabilities. 

- Once again, pur discussions placed the responsibility for 
the failure to use and strengthen UN capability squarely 
upon member states. 

The Question 

Given" the positive effects of using the United Nations to 
deal with controversies and conflicts threatening interna- 
tional peace*and security, how may greater national will to . 
use and strengthen the United Nations be stimulated? ^ 

Qne way is. to increase confidence in the United Nations- 
capability. To thi57 end, the rapporteurs' report presents 
several specific procedural recommendations whose im- . " 
plementation could lead to earlier UN involvement and 
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. :,\. , an increased likelihood of success. ■ ' 



Greater confidence in the United Nations' capability is not 
enough. Nations must develop a stronger cpmniitnient to 
use the United Nations when incidents threatening inter- . 
national peace and security arise. While stronger corniiiit- 

A merit'is required of every nation, even piore is expected of ;\ 
the ;15 members 6f the Security Council. Coovention&l \^ 
wisdom, as well as the UN Charter^ places heavy responsi- . •'/> 

bility on China, France, .the Soviet "Union, the United -■ \ 

'Kingdom, and th^ U ni te<T Sta tes— the Cq.uncirs perma- - 

■^■•ivv.'.-^v V 



IUM1I rnonUHMs po^s(\sMng veto [H)wor. I li)\vcver, (ho othoi 
ten n.Uions which are soloctcd bv rotation Ironi the tivc 
regions ol the world to serve two-year ternis on the Se- 
curity tOiineil, aVe in a unicjiie position to press vigorously 
lor etteetive Seeiuity C ouneil action, even whc^one or 
more ol the pernuuuMU nUMiibers is reluctant rcK act. 
Moreover, their experience during their two-year term 
should enhance tluMr own national will. 

Persuasion vs.- Enforcement 

Our discussions confirmed that persuasion is the United 
Nations' most effective tool to deal with peace and security 
matters. Repetition of collective military security action Wkc 
that used in Korea in the l9,S0s seems very unlikely, lo 
date, sanctions have been largely unsuccessful, mainly 
because ol inadei]uate support by member states. UN in 
tervention in pacific settlement situations before armed 
conflict begins is largely persuasive io nature, liven when 
0)nflicts have begun, achievement of ceasefires, deploy- 
, ^, mewt of UN peacekeeping forces, and subsequent resolu- 
tion of controversy dypertd largely on skillful diplomacy 
and persuasion by Ul^ representatives. 
it 

Nevertheless, situ.rtions may develop where tlie use of 
sanctions is warranted. Severance of diplomatic relations, 
economic pn^ssures, or embargoes may be considered. The 
long, drawn out Iraq/Iran war was cited by some partici- 
pants as so dangerous and threatening to world security 
that it vVarrants consideration of UN-imposed sanctions. - 
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/ Tjie Stanley Foundation encourages study, research, and 
discussion of international issues contributing to a secure 

. peace with freedom and justice. Programfning reflects 
founder and President C. M: Stankys long-time concern 
for global securitv. Stanley Foundation acti\i!ies include: 

Conferences for diplomats, scholars, businL^ss leaders, and 
public officials from every continent are conducted by the 
Foundation each year^ Following most, a comprehensive 
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